Early Hanoverian Diplomacy-panegyric on the military idol of the party, was construed by Bolingbroke's cleverness as a popular demonstration In favour of the chief object of the Whig attack, the Utrecht treaty. On the whole, Bolingbroke's dexterous interpretation of the play was in keeping with popular sentiment about the peace.
The real safeguard against the union of the French and Spanish monarchies in one king was less its prohibition by the treaty than the jealous and mutually opposed tempers of the two nations. The immediate Continental result of the Utrecht arrangements was to leave France slightly weakened rather than permanently injured, and to give Holland a grudge against England for exclusion from any share in the compact known as the Assiento, making Britain the great slave-dealer of the western world.
The court of Hanover detested the treaty not less than did the Emperor of the Dutch himself. Its conclusion by the Tories sufficed to prejudice the Hanoverian dynasty in favour of the Whigs. The Tories were thus more and more impelled to the side of the Pretender. Unresistingly acquiesced in by the mass of the English people, the Treaty of Utrecht completely served the end of all Bolingbroke's foreign or domestic intrigues. Marlborough's victories had for the time destroyed Tory ascendancy. It was re-established after Utrecht; it remained till Bolingbroke's disappearance and the accession of the first Hanoverian sovereign brought upon the stage the first and greatest among the Whig diplomatists of the eighteenth century.
During the first quarter of the eighteenth century the two foremost figures in the international politics
of Europe  were  the   Englishman  who  became  the
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